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1- The largest demonstration ever organized against corporate globalization 

Catalan police estimated the number of demonstrators at 250,000, while organizers placed the total at 
500,000 and the media reported 300,000. Whichever the figure, the demonstration at the European Union 
summit in Barcelona was at least as large as the July 2001 one at the G-7 meeting in Genoa. And the 
numbers are as impressive as they are unexpected: organizers anticipated some 50,000, and the 100,000- 
strong demonstration two days earlier at the European Trade Union Confederation created concerns that 
dispersed energies might weaken the showing in Barcelona. 

2- A lesson taught us at the Rio de la Plata 

The long time the international economic policy has managed to close its eyes at the crisis in Argentina is 
impressive, but even worse is the fact that facing the ideological hubris or objective ignorance there is only 
little they can do about it as a course of therapy. Until the end Argentina was advised to balance its national 
budget and to completely avoid new public debts at the prohibitively high interest rates of 30 %. It is an 
astounding advise to give a country in a deep real-economic crisis to keep its national budget balanced at 
any time. 

3- Disclosure or Deception ? Multilateral I nstitutions and Access to Information 

THE discussion of information disclosure should be located in the larger context of rights and governance. 
The public's right to know is now considered indisputable by most proponents of democracy. It is articulated 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and 
most of us would agree that meaningful public participation in democratic processes requires informed 
discussion and debate. 

4- Meeting ATTAC worldwide. 


The largest demonstration ever two days earlier at the European Trade Union 
organized against corporate Confederation created concerns that dispersed 
globalization energies might weaken the showing in Barcelona. 


As in Genoa, police and media pressure was 
intense, making Barcelona’s success all the more 
notable. Dozens of preventive arrests were 
conducted. Borders were blocked, preventing the 
entry of 1,500 - 2,000 French and Belgian 
Catalan police estimated the number of demonstrators who wanted to participate, and 
demonstrators at 250,000, while organizers placed obsessive anti-terrorist and anti-Basque fears 
the total at 500,000 and the media reported were used to justify calling out warplanes. 
300,000. 


by Christophe Aguiton 


In Barcelona on March 16, 2002, the movement 
took a major step forward! 


The final key measure of the event’s importance: 
it was more locally-based than any _ other 
mobilization against neoliberal globalization. Other 
than an especially visible and militant contingent 


in Genoa. And the numbers are as impressive as of tens of thousands of Basques, nearly all the 


they are unexpected: organizers anticipated some banners were in Catalan. Delegations from 
50,000, and the 100,000-strong demonstration elsewhere in Spain remained discreet. Beyond the 


Whichever the figure, the demonstration at the 
European Union summit in Barcelona was at least 
as large as the July 2001 one at the G-7 meeting 
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symbolic participation of a few countries, 
European representation numbered only a few 
hundred French participants, the rest of the troops 
having been stopped at Perthus by Spanish 
authorities. 


The reasons for this success should be examined 
closely. The Barcelona European summit was, of 
course, important. The most visible agenda item 
was the liberalization of energy markets, but other 
topics included the expansion of freight rail 
competition, labor market flexibility, the European 
position regarding development financing at the 
UN conference in Monterrey, Mexico, and more 
technical issues like Galileo, the European 
equivalent of the U.S. satellite localization system, 
GPS. The agenda thus offered many good reasons 
to demonstrate against a Europe that is 
dismantling public services further weakening 
labor markets, and in support of a Europe which 
would respect social rights and the environment 
and would build different relationships with 
Southern countries. 


But this summit was only the intermediate one 
under the Spanish presidency. In general, 
mobilizations concentrate on the final summit, at 
which the most important decisions are made. The 
classic argument holds that the WTO and the G-7 
represent easier targets than the European Union, 
which provides, simultaneously, an opening to 
neoliberal globalization and to a different social, 
economic and environmental model. 


To understand Barcelona’s remarkable success, it 
should be seen in the current wave of mobilization 
against neoliberal globalization. Since Quebec, 
Genoa and Porto Alegre, the movement has been 
in full expansion and “massification” mode. 


Barcelona is one of its bastions. Thanks to 
contacts established after the J une 2000 Geneva 
social summit and the Prague mobilization later 
that year, the Global Resistance Movement 
(Known by its Spanish initials, MRG) was formed 
and massive mobilizations were held. From that 
point on, Barcelona’ militants were seen 
everywhere - in Nice, Genoa and Brussels. In 
Barcelona itself, when a major campaign was 
developed following announcement of aJ une 2001 
World Bank conference to be held there, the Bank 
chose to cancel the event. The campaign decided 
to continue organizing and, rallying some 20,000 
people, held a planned demonstration to celebrate 
the cancellation. 
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For the Barcelona activists, the European Union 
summit represented the first “genuine” reason to 
finally undertake a mass mobilization. 


The composition of the March 16 demonstration 
revealed the nature of the movement in Catalonia: 
dynamic and energetic young people, a wide 
range of all social movements, and decentralized, 
grassroots organizational structures. 


Three blocs issued the call to demonstrate: the 
“Campaign Against a Europe of Capital,” a direct 
heir of the campaign against the World Bank and 
most of whose organizers are very young and 
come from the MRG. The campaign brings 
together more than 100 organizations. Second, 
Catalan and Basque nationalists. And finally, the 
Barcelona Social Forum, with the parliamentary 
left (linked to the Spanish socialist party, PSOE, 
and United Left, IU) and the large trade unions 
(the Workers’ Commissions, CCOO, and the 
General Union of Workers, UGT) under its banner. 


The demonstration had all the features of truly 
massive mobilizations. In contrast with more 
institutionally-based demonstrations, in which 
delegations are staggered to maintain the illusion 
of large numbers, this crowd was compact. 
Delegations were massive, with more than 1,000 
from the women’s movement, 3,000 from ATTAC, 
and thousands defending the Palestinians and the 
environment or with radical unions like the French 
General Confederation of Labor (CGT), direct heir 
of the 1930s National Confederation of Labor 
(CNT). But all the groupings were mixed. The 
majority of participants were young, but the rest 
were of all ages and backgrounds. The badges of 
the Catalan Socialist Party (PSC), the Catalan arm 
of the Spanish Sociality Party, were visible in the 
independent groupings. 


Power relationships among the three blocs were 
clear. The 5,000-10,000 members of the colorful 
and lively nationalist grouping were primarily 
Catalan. Other than a_ few _ institutional 
representatives, Basques were drawn to the social 
movements, led by "Emen Eta Mundua", MRG’s 
Basque counterpart. The Barcelona Social Forum 
was represented in similar mumbers but 
discouraged by the lengthy wait, its participants 
decided to disperse even before the commotion of 
the demonstration. The overwhelming majority, 
affiliated with the Campaign Against a Europe of 
Capital, remained at the head of the march. 


Activist generations in Catalonia and throughout 
Spain - with the exception of the Basque country 
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- experienced more dramatic fractures than did 
their counterparts elsewhere in Europe. The fall of 
Francoism shaped the horizon of the 1970s social 
movements’s’” radical left. The Portuguese 
revolution sparked hope that the end of the 
dictatorship would be accompanied by a break 
with capitalism. But the democratic transition and 
the Moncloa accords shattered that hope and left a 
lasting mark, weakening the activists. 


As mobilizations developed in the second half of 
the 1990s, the terrain was free for new generation 
of activists to experiment with new forms of action 
and build their movements. From across the 
Atlantic, the U.S. example inspired many, leaving 
its mark - in small and large ways --in Barcelona, 
from the raising of hands to show agreement, to 
the use of active non-violence, to the rapid growth 
of organizations. Thus the break-up now 
underway within the MRG resembles the Direct 
Action Network’s dismantling after the April 2000 
Washington protests. These similarities spread 
even faster because they corresponded to the 
Catalans’ deeply- rooted libertarian and 
“assemblear" culture. 


But social ties are much closer here than in the 
U.S. And in a rare showing, the movement is now 
marked by new forms of militant action. For 
example, to avoid creating “celebrities” at the 
March 16 demonstration, the front lines included 
activists chosen for their anonymity. But the 
movement can also integrate all elements, ages 
and sectors of society. 


A few concluding remarks: first, this 
demonstration will have an impact on the debate 
and how it is discussed. Madrid’s august daily 
newspaper, El Pais, offers an example in the 
following headline: “The Catalan capital was the 
site of the largest demonstration in support of a 
different kind of globalization.” For once, "“anti- 
globalization” was not the only description used. 


Second, there was the secondary nature of the 
violence in Barcelona. There were several 
incidents, including garbage cans set on fire and 
stones thrown. Still, there was no major violence - 
- neither in reality nor in media reports, as police 
fears were was found, with good reason, to be the 
primary cause of the minor incidents. After the 
rising violence in Gothenberg and _ Genoa, 
Barcelona - in the Brussels tradition - constitutes 
a sign of the movement's maturation. 


On the other hand, the issue of unfettered travel 
in Europe is a significant problem. Government 
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restrictions on citizen movements and 
participation in demonstrations in Europe cannot 
come to be seen as normal. Protests, especially 
ATTAC’s, against these assaults on civil liberties 
have had some impact but the campaigns must be 
expanded. 


Finally, the impact of this event on activist 
networks must be considered. It should prove 
very important in the Spanish context; the test 
coming in June with the Seville mobilization 
around the European summit. More broadly, one 
of the key questions - in Spain as well as for the 
rest of Europe - is the movement’s capacity to 
organize on the basis of limited structures. 
Without revisiting the question of the gains that 
the mobilizations’ decentralized and democratic 
form represents, their structural weakness makes 
it difficult to share experiences and create synergy 
between the Catalan and Spanish movements and 
their European and international counterparts. 


That is the major challenge at the heart of next 
November’s European Social Forum. How can 
movements pursuing the major objectives of Porto 
Alegre be developed globally, be based locally, 
nationally and by continent, and for all that, be 
able to formulate a body of demands and effective 
action strategies? 


Paris, March 17, 2002 
Christophe Aguiton 


A lesson taught us at the Rio de la Plata 


by Heiner Flassbeck 
Translation: coorditrad@attac. org 





With the devaluation of the Argentine Peso, joined 
by a temporary moratorium on interest and debt 
paying, a chapter of “modern” economic policy for 
newly emerging countries has come to an end. A 
chapter which like hardly any other marked the 
ideological and theoretical dispute between the 
Western world and the developing countries. For 
many years Argentina had been the paragon of 
virtue for the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and for the leading seven Western industrial 
nations (G7). It has given a good example of its 
extremely liberal economic policy. In the early 
1990s the country at the Rio de la Plata decided to 
radically cut itself off from its interventionist and 
inflationary past. 


It introduced a system of fully fixed exchange 
rates while simultaneously completely opening its 
financial market (one Peso equalled one US- 
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Dollar), under which the domestic money supply 
had to be backed completely by financial inflows 
from abroad - the so-called currency board. At the 
same time it implemented an extremely ambitious 
liberalisation and privatisation programme. 


The currency system, highly praised and 
recommended by American economists and by the 
IMF, was considered to be very well suited for a 
country like Argentina, since it seemed to combine 
the possibility of a complete opening to the world 
market with a high national discipline. All this 
without a big economical power like the USA being 
forced to bear a systematic responsibility for 
maintaining the board. The system fundamentally 
failed since after the devaluations following the 
Asian crisis and especially that of Argentina’s 
neighbouring country Brazil only a heavy deflation 
would have enabled Argentina to re-establish its 
competitiveness. Deflation, however, is 
accompanied by depression, which as it finally 
followed in Argentina, scared investors worldwide, 
making liquidity available to the country only 
against extremely high interest, despite the fact 
that because of the deep economical crisis 
extremely low rates were needed. 


Therefore this system on which IMF and G7 had 
based their recommendations has destroyed itself 
and has shown in an unbeatable clarity how little 
its theory has in common with reality (1). The 
currency board, originally developed to tie 
colonies to the mother country, is the least 
suitable monetary system for a sovereign country, 
as it consequently links the disadvantages of a 
system of rigidly fixed exchange rates with the 
disadvantages of a system of completely free 
exchange rates. On the one hand a country opting 
for this system doesn’t stand a chance against 
devaluation of other countries or an unsuitable 
monetary policy of its “mother country”. On the 
other hand, however, its money supply and 
interest rates are completely dependent on the 
markets, which regularly leads to situations in 
which interest rates have become even more 
important than exchange rates. This leads to 
erratically floating or even, as it is in Argentina, to 
a systematically too high interest rate . (2) 


For years the IMF and the G7 have been preaching 
at all countries of the world about opening their 
markets for goods and _ finances, without 
explaining, how (and if) to regulate currency 
matters. All recommendations were reduced to the 
point to make the cornerstones of the possible 
currency systems seem attractive to the countries, 
meaning either absolutely fixed exchange rates 
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like the Argentine currency board or completely 
flexible rates like Brazil has had since 1999. Even 
the hard fact meaning that it is impossible for 
neighbouring countries with tight trade relations to 
chose opposing cornerstones was simply ignored. 
The “corner solutions” were mainly attractive as 
they did not bring any interventions or any other 
supporting obligations for the leading powers, but 
gave the impression that in a globalised and fully 
liberalised world it would be possible to fob off 
countries with policies for which only the countries 
themselves are hold responsible. 


The long time the international economic policy 
has managed to close its eyes at the crisis in 
Argentina is impressive, but even worse is the fact 
that facing the ideological hubris or objective 
ignorance there is only little they can do about it 
as a course of therapy. Until the end Argentina 
was advised to balance its national budget and to 
completely avoid new public debts at the 
prohibitively high interest rates of 30 %. It is an 
astounding advise to give a country in a deep 
real-economic crisis to keep its national budget 
balanced at any time - and the Argentine 
recession of the last three years was the trigger of 
the debacle. The resolution last summer by the 
Argentine government to do so was nevertheless 
generally welcomed and criticised by only a few 
outsiders. It seems even more astonishing was 
that no-one spent a single thought on how the 
private economy could time work and invest 
simultaneously at an interest rate of 30 % at 
erratic fluctuations, since it was the market, 
dictating the interest rate to this country - and as 
we all know, the market is never mistaken. (3) 


Additionally Buenos Aires was accused publicly of 
having highly accumulated foreign debts. But 
Argentina’s total public debt, being slightly more 
than 40 % of the gross domestic product, is less 
than those of most European countries and would 
qualify for admission into the European Monetary 
Union. Being foreign debt the biggest part of it is a 
pre-condition for a currency system, which 
regulates the total liquidity of a country through 
net capital inflows. Finally Argentina was made the 
usual accusation of being “structurally” sclerotic. 
For a country that had made enormous efforts to 
this regard and actually cannot free itself out of a 
recession, this does not tell anything and is as 
abstruse as for contemporary Europe. 


Argentina’s situation shows one thing very clearly: 
The primary obligation for the IMF is to make sure 
that a country retains its capacity to compete. 
Who drags behind below a fixed exchange rate 
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can practically never catch up again. Since 
logically the up-valuation of one currency is the 
de-valuation of another, an international currency 
system based on corner solutions cannot work. 
But this puts the leading countries in a difficult 
position. o longer will anyone believe their 
window-dressing talk about globalisation and the 
brave new world of the open markets, if at the 
same time nothing is told about how the 
developing and newly industrialising countries are 
to gain control of their monetary affairs and how 
the leading countries themselves could contribute 
to this. Further consistent refusal of any multi- 
lateral obligation within the area of the currency 
system will force the advancing economies to 
abandon the paradigm of the open market 
completely. 


To make a diagnosis and think about an 
appropiate therapy, free from prejudices for a 
country in existential misery, is expecting far too 
much of international institutions. The IMF stick to 
theoretical dogma, which are not evidence based 
and absolutely nobody in the councils of ministers 
is prepared and willing to question them. But it is 
not only the policy, the markets as well have 
failed fundamentally. Of course the banks and 
small investors in Europe are affected by the 
Argentine crisis, as they have invested in 
Argentine bonds at a large scale. But it has to be 
mentioned that these investors have been urged 
hard by professional observers of the market to 
sign the “attractive” Argentine bonds. A few years 
ago Argentina was still regarded as an insider’s 
tip, for all people that wanted to gain large returns 
at low risks. Anyone who asked for profitable 
international bonds at his local bank was told they 
could earn more than 10 % interest in US-Dollar 
and therefore without a currency risk. In the long- 
run no country in the world can pay 10 % or more 
in Dollar-rents without slipping into liquidity 
troubles. Everyone who invested there has 
therefore earned his losses in the truest sense of 
the word. The question in how far investment 
advisers are responsible for this should not be 
forgotten either shortly after this speculative 
bubble. 


But Argentina now has a chance. Beyond the 
dogma and in spite of all immediate hardship 
brought by the devaluation the country has for the 
first time in many years the opportunity to free 
itself from the crisis. This success will be 
guaranteed if devaluation is accompanied by the 
organization of a purely national money supply 
and the level of interest rates is balanced. This 
alone won't serve as a_ long-term solution 
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concerning the problem of exchange rates. The 
augurs of an unilateral approach have already 
come up and recommend to jump from the one 
corner of absolute fixed exchange rate into the 
other of completely free floating rates. If Buenos 
Aires, under the pressure of the markets, devalues 
its Peso too much, then not only the internal 
stability will be endangered but also the economic 
situation of the more important neighbouring 
countries, especially that of Brazil. Ought Brazil to 
devalue then again, followed again by Argentina 
and in between everybody else in Latin America? 
The case of Brazil in 1999 shows the international 
community’s inability to help more than the 
recommended jump from one extreme _ into 
another. Buenos Aires should consistently go 
without the assistance from the_ international 
community und its advise but co-ordinate with its 
neighbours to prevent a devaluation race and to 
create a policy for South America that is as 
coherent as possible. In an apparent global world 
regionalism is the only way-out. 


Heiner Flassbeck 
Notes: 


(1) In autumn 1998 when | demanded a more 
flexible monetary system in “Der Spiegel”, 
enabling all countries to adjust the exchange rates 
in a controlled manner to the basic data, there 
was a world-wide outcry of protest concerning the 
amount of “interventionism” on the market for 
foreign exchange. The current German minister of 
finance commented this later by using the words,” 
| had brought up the world against myself.” 

(2) See and follow a discussion in modern 
economic publications concerning the topic: 
Heiner Flassbeck, The Exchange Rate: Economic 
Policy Tools or Market Price? UNCTAD Discussion 
Paper No. 157, November 2001. 

(3) Likewise on the 7th of January 2002 (therefore 
after the Argentine crisis) in the “Handelsblatt” a 
fund-manager labelled Bulgaria, the largest 
European country, with a currency board, as a 
“hard currency country” and it was praised for its 
economic policy. The fact that a country with a 
short-term fixed exchange rate still has a long 
way ahead of itself before reaching the state of a 
hard currency is first year stuff at any academy, 
but this is a typical opinion: as long as it is 
somehow possible the data are interpreted as 
good, to motivate investors to invest in high- 
interest bonds of that country. If it is possible for 
that country to live on a long-term base with such 
an interest-burden this is of no concern at all for 
the “market”. 
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Source: Blatter fur deutsche und internationale 
Politik, Bonn, 47. Jg., Heft 2, Seite 135-137 


Published in Sand im Getriebe 
Internationaler Deutschsprachiger Newsletter 
http: //attac. org/indexde/ 





Disclosure or Deception ? Multilateral 
Institutions and Access to I nformation 


By Shalmali Guttal* 


A longer version of this paper was presented at 
the Conference on Access to Information Hua Hin, 
Thailand, March 4-6, 2002 


THE discussion of information disclosure should be 
located in the larger context of rights and 
governance. The public's right to know is now 
considered indisputable by most proponents of 
democracy. It is articulated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and most of 
us would agree that meaningful public 
participation in democratic processes requires 
informed discussion and debate. 


By governance, | refer to a comprehensive and 
transparent system of rules, processes, and 
procedures that ensure the protection of peoples’ 
rights to knowledge and decision-making, and 
accountability and responsibility for decisions 
made and actions taken. Policy decisions have 
economic, social and political consequences, and it 
is crucial to examine whether those who bear the 
greatest costs of decisions have been involved in 
making these decisions. 


In this context, both the World Bank and the Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) fail in their practices on 
information disclosure and access to information. 
Both institutions are completely unaccountable to 
the public, highly non-transparent in their policy 
formulation and decision- making, and 
irresponsible in their stated commitment to 
promote public participation, and equitable and 
fair access to information. 


THE POLITICS OF INFORMATION DISCLOSURE 
Access to information is primarily a political issue 
and embedded in power relations and the exercise 
of power. It involves not simply the ability to 
access existing information but also’ the 
generation of information that would influence the 
public's ability to participate in making decisions 
that shape the future directions of their societies 
and countries. The capacity to generate 
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information and to enshrine this information in 
social and institutional memory as "knowledge" is 
indeed a powerful one. Both the World Bank and 
the ADB have these capacities and have used it to 
their full advantage in the name of information 
disclosure. 


The information disclosure policies of both 
institutions are comparable in some fundamental 
shortcomings. 


1. IRRELEVANCE TO DECISION-MAKING 


The most obvious flaw in the’ information 
disclosure policies of the World Bank and the ADB 
is that they have little to do with influencing key 
policy decisions made by the institutions. It does 
not matter how much paper or how many 
megabytes they make available; the most 
important decisions in both institutions are made 
according to the economic and political interests of 
their more powerful members and not according 
to broad based public interest. 


Equally important here is the issue of how 
decisions within these institutions are made. 
Again, public debates or public interest priorities 
have little meaning here. It is widely 
acknowledged that a_ significant reason why 
developing countries have been disadvantaged by 
multilateral institutions is that they have been 
marginalised from the formal decision-making 
systems of these institutions. 


In the World Bank, formal decision-making power 
is based on the size of capital subscriptions. Here, 
the United States (US), with a 17.6 percent voting 
power has the formal clout to veto decisions that 
it does not favour. The only contender on the 
horizon to the US's power in the World Bank is 
Japan, whose capital share and voting power the 
US has been able to limit to eight percent. Formal 
power is further supplemented by _ informal 
mechanisms. The World Bank President is always 
a US citizen and the Bank's location in Washington 
DC has helped to ensure that (US approved) US 
citizens account for a quarter of _ senior 
management and higher-level professional staff. 
According to a US Congressional Research Service 
analysis, the advantage of the World Bank and 
multilateral development banks to the US (and 
other rich lenders) is that they are able to demand 
performance standards of their borrowers that the 
US and other lenders may be reluctant to impose 
on a bilateral basis. 
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What Japan has lost in the World Bank, it has 
claimed in the ADB. According a number of ADB 
insiders, the ADB operates by the rules of 
"Japanese culture." Decision- making is 
"consensus-driven" (in the Japanese way) and 
takes place through informal discussions in 
hallways among select members of senior 
management and the Board. The ADB too has 
specific key senior positions reserved for the 
nationals of its more powerful capital subscribers. 
Sole and final authority on all decisions rests with 
the President of the ADB who is also the Chairman 
of the ADB's Board of Directors-and most 
important, is Japanese. Although members of the 
Board are supposed-at least in theory--to consult 
with the national capitals they represent for major 
policy decisions, senior management have no such 
cumbersome requirements. Their primary concern 
is to ensure that no policy or issue goes to the 
Board unless they are confident that it will receive 
majority approval from the Board. And if this 
approval is not possible through — informal 
"consensus- building," senior management is likely 
to delay the process by bringing additional steps 
into the formal decision-making process. 


In sum, decision-making in the ADB and the World 
Bank is controlled by exclusive, closed circles of 
top leadership and senior management and guided 
by multiple levels of self-interest. The present 
information disclosure policies of the two 
institutions are not going to change this situation. 


2. SELECTIVE DISCLOSURE 


Another fundamental flaw in the information 
disclosure policies of the two institutions is that 
they only disclose what is convenient to them and 
advance their institutional interests. What is more 
important than the information they disclose is 
what they do not disclose. 


The World Bank's recently revised information 
disclosure policy continues to focus on providing 
people with information about decisions already 
taken, rather than making available’ the 
information needed for the public to participate in 
decision making. In the new _ policy, key 
documents such as tranche release memoranda, 
the Bank President's reports, drafts of Country 
Assistance Strategies (CAS) for most countries, 
and the draft and final documents for most 
structural adjustment lending will not be made 
available to the public. The Bank's Board was 
apparently divided on the question - of 
transparency in structural adjustment lending and 
these divisions are reflected in the complicated 
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agreement that was eventually reached. Final 
versions of some documents for low-income 
borrowers will be made available, while 
documents pertaining to middle-income borrowers 
will be left to the "discretion" of borrowing 
governments to disclose. 


According to the Bank Information Centre (BIC), a 
US based policy research organisation that has 
monitored the World Bank's information disclosure 
process exhaustively, under the new policy the 
Bank has essentially abdicated responsibility for 
its own transparency by pushing such disclosure 
decisions onto borrowing governments. It has thus 
clearly chosen to deny the public its right to 
access key documents’ regarding — structural 
adjustment lending. 


Also under the new policy, the World Bank's Board 
of Directors will continue to govern in_ total 
secrecy. Again according to BIC, the Board has yet 
to acknowledge that the public has a right to know 
how they are being represented within the Bank. 
Almost no progress has been made regarding 
disclosing information about project lending. While 
the World Bank claims that it is interested in 
including project- affected communities in 
decision-making, it refuses to make important 
documents about project design and 
implementation, and _ financing agreements 
available to the public until after decisions have 
already been made. 


The ADB on its part proudly touts its website, and 
the number of reports it has published and made 
available on the website as evidence of its 
commitment to information disclosure. However, 
according to a source close to the ADB, what is 
not on paper is the real issue. What is available on 
the website or in published form is not pertinent 
to the ADB's decision-making processes. Too 
many decisions are made through closed, informal 
discussions that should be accessible to the public. 
Much of this information is also not equally shared 
within the ADB itself and delegates from poorer 
and thus less powerful countries are as likely to be 
kept out of the loop as the public. 


ADB secrecy is amply demonstrated in case of the 
Samut Prakarn Wastewater Management Project 
in Thailand. Despite repeated requests by project- 
affected communities and members of the Thai 
Senate, the ADB did not disclose the project 
profile, procurement documents or even _ initial 
environmental and social impact assessments of 
the project. Project-affected communities and 
supporting non-governmental organisations 
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presented substantial data to the Bank about the 
potential negative impacts of the project. They 
also pointed out how the project violated Thai 
laws, and many of the ADB's own operational 
policies (Such as anticorruption, governance, 
confidentiality and disclosure of information, and 
environmental assessment requirements). 
However, the ADB continued to maintain that it 
saw no evidence of wrongdoing or negative 
impacts, but at the same time, it did not disclose 
the information on which its assessment was 
based. 


By October, 2001, the Samut Prakarn project 
went into the ADB's inspection process, which 
itself has been wracked with non- transparency, 
conflict of interest and disagreements between the 
Bank's senior management, inspection committee, 
inspection team and the Thai Government. An 
inspection report has been submitted by the 
inspection team to the Bank without the team 
even having visited the project site or talked at 
length with project-affected communities. Even 
so, sources within the Bank have indicated that 
the inspection report finds violations of key Bank 
policies and procedures. The project should have 
been re-appraised at a much earlier stage, before 
the second loan for the project was made. But of 
course, the report is secret, and it is not known 
when and in what shape it will find its way to the 
public domain. In the meantime, — project 
construction continues and affected communities 
cannot expect any compensation from the ADB for 
lost livelihoods and a degraded environment. The 
position and response of the ADB in the Samut 
Prakarn Wastewater Management project is not 
simply a violation of its own information disclosure 
policy; it is a fundamental betrayal of the public's 
right to know. 


3. DUBIOUS QUALITY 


Given the high degree of secrecy that governs the 
information disclosure policies of the World Bank 
and the ADB, it is difficult to trust the quality and 
integrity of the information that it does disclose. 


The recent draft water resources sector strategy 
prepared by World Bank staff was found wanting 
by members of the World Bank's Board. Quite a 
few World Bank financed infrastructure projects 
have been marked with scandals of corruption and 
bribery, which occurred even as senior Bank staff 
reported that all was well. One of the Bank's own 
internal reports in 1999 indicated that the Bank 
has tolerated corruption, legitimised false 
statistics and was complacent about the state of 
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human rights in many of its borrowing countries. 
The Bank's close involvement with the Suharto 
regime in Indonesia--to which it funneled US $30 
billion in 30 years--has been well documented. 
Bank management was found violating its own 
rules on environment and resettlement in the 
China Western Poverty Project. The Meltzer 
Commission report released in February 2000 
found that the failure of Bank projects is 65-70 
percent in the poorest countries and 55-60 
percent in all countries. In sum, the Commission 
concluded that the World Bank was irrelevant to 
the achievement of its stated mission of global 
poverty alleviation. Not surprisingly, none of this 
information was made available to the public by 
the Bank itself. 


The information provided by the ADB about its 
own policies is out of date with developments 
within the institution. For example, long pending 
reviews of its Information Disclosure Policy and 
the Inspection Policy have yet to be conducted. 
Preliminary problems with both policies thus far 
have been kept secret, as have debates between 
senior management and the Board about the 
quality of ADB programmes and projects. The 
ADB's lawyers have advised Board members to 
not make public statements about the possibility 
or state of project inspection processes (as in the 
case of Thailand and Sri Lanka). The Operational 
Manual for ADB Staff has not been updated for at 
least five years. Staff policies that should have 
been reviewed years ago are still unchanged, 
while other policies approved five years ago have 
still not been included in the Manual-at least not in 
the version that is publicly available. There is thus 
a great deal of confusion among Bank staff as to 
which policies they should follow-those on paper 
(but outdated), or those agreed on by the Board 
(but not yet included in the operations manual). 


Given that the information disclosure practices of 
the World Bank and the ADB do not provide 
complete, accurate, and reliable information to the 
public, nor do they facilitate public participation in 
the Banks' policy and programme development, 
what purpose do they serve? | would conjecture 
that the primary aim of these practices is to keep 
the public occupied with sometimes interesting 
and largely irrelevant information while the Banks 
get on with business as usual. This is not 
information disclosure in any meaningful sense, 
but rather, this is deception. 


STRUGGLING WITH GOVERNANCE 
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There is ample evidence to show that neither the 
World Bank, nor the ADB are in a position to 
preach to the world about’ transparency, 
accountability, good governance and participation. 


In order to bolster its image, the World Bank 
attempted to engage the public in at least two 
global initiatives, the Structural Adjustment 
Programme Review Initiative (SAPRI) and the 
World Commission on Dams (WCD). In both these 
initiatives, the public-which included many long- 
time critics of the Bank-entered into what they 
hoped would be a good faith process of research 
and dialogue with a variety of opposing interest 
groups. And despite challenges and compromises, 
they stayed with the processes. The World Bank, 
on the other hand, started to back-peddle as soon 
as it became clear that the two reviews were 
generating information that contradicted its self- 
created scorecard of successes in structural 
adjustment programmes and support for large 
dams. In the case of SAPRI, the Bank produced its 
own report, which ignored the findings of the 
research in which its own staff was involved. And 
by so doing, it effectively closed off any 
substantive or meaningful discussion with the 
public about structural adjustment. In the case of 
the WCD, the Bank more or less rejected the 
Commission's findings and is taking refuge behind 
opposition to the report by some_ country 
governments as an excuse to not implement the 
WCD recommendations. 


In the meantime, the Bank continues to impose 
structural adjustment through a new programme- 
the Poverty Reduction Strategy Papers (PRSP), 
which the Bank claims are nationally owned and 
participatory. However, investigations into the 
PRSP process by civil society groups reveal that 
PRSPs are plagued with the same flaws of policy 
and conditionality imposition, inaccessibility of 
information and absence of any serious learning 
from past Bank imposed reform programmes. In 
the same vein, the Bank has entered yet another 
global review process, this time of mining and 
extractive industry. But here, the Bank does show 
some institutional learning. The process is far 
more closed and exclusive than the WCD, and the 
Bank is attempting to exercise greater control 
than before over the review structure and process. 
Sources close to the World Bank have indicated 
that the Bank may be on a path towards 
"downward harmonisation" of project and 
programme standards in an attempt to ensure 
that it does not lose its infrastructure and 
borrowing clientele. 
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The ADB has its own problems of internal 
governance and non- transparency. The Samut 
Prakarn Wastewater Management Project 
inspection process has opened a can of worms 
within the ADB, highlighting problems of poor 
leadership, staff confusion, and_ lack _ of 
responsibility and accountability. The inspection 
process revealed the inconsistencies between the 
ADB's stated policies, what is recorded on paper 
and actual implementation. A particularly alarming 
internal by- product of the inspection process 
appears to be a rush within the ADB to update the 
staff operations manual towards protection from 
future inspection processes. According to sources 
close to the ADB, the Bank may try to arbitrarily 
decide which of their policies and which parts of 
their policies are subject to inspection, and which 
are not. In the future, project managers are likely 
to be in a bind as to whether they should focus 
their efforts on faithfully meeting project 
objectives, or on implementing the "inspectable" 
policies and thereby protecting themselves from 
the risks of future inspection processes. 


Like the World Bank, the ADB may also be moving 
towards a general lowering of programme and 
project standards by arbitrarily deciding which of 
its policies are "inspectable" and which are simply 
"good practice." And it is more than likely that 
these downward spirals will be accompanied by a 
lot more irrelevant information disclosed through 
paper and megabytes, even as decision-making 
and democratic oversight in the two institutions 
become increasingly remote to the public. 


Secrecy in public information disclosure policy is a 
violation of the social and political compacts 
between a _ people and their governments. 
Governments are-at least in theory-expected to be 
accountable to their peoples for the decisions they 
make. Multilateral institutions-which are public 
institutions--argue that they are _ directly 
responsible to the governments that constitute 
their clientele, and not to the public. However, the 
policies and practices of these institutions have 
severe and long-term consequences that are not 
borne by governments alone, but by the 
populations in the client countries. And the less 
directly accountable a public institution is to the 
public, the more open and transparent it needs to 
be in order to uphold its stated commitments to 
democracy, good governance’ and __ social 
responsibility. 


Experience to date shows that the World Bank and 
the ADB have failed in this regard. They are in no 
position to preach the values of openness, 
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Meeting ATTAC worldwide. 
If you are interested in one of these rendezvous please click on http://attac.org/indexen/ See 
“ATTAC In the World” then “Meeting ATTAC” 





-- Mercredi 20 

AUSTRIA : Graz 

DANMARK : Valby 

DEUTSCHLAND : Heidelberg 

ESPANA : Madrid 

FRANCE: Paris 11 - Nice - Dieppe - Caen - Voiron - Pau - Versailles - Rennes - Fleury les Aubrais - La 
Ciotat - Cachan 


-- Jeudi 21 

AUSTRIA : Innsbruck 

DANMARK : Arhus 

DEUTSCHLAND : Kassel 

ESPANA : Madrid 

FINLAND SUOMI : Vantaa 

FRANCE: Manosque - Rennes - Saint Malo - Cachan - Montreuil - Dieppe - Bordeaux - Laval - Paris 13 - 
Aix - Marseille - Angers 


-- Vendredi 22 

AUSTRIA : Wien 

FRANCE: Bernay - Antibes - Dieppe - Pau - Saintes - Lardy - Orléans - Etouvie- Mantes laJolie- Bayonne 
- Bordeaux 


Saturday 23 

BELGIQUE BELGIE: Bruxelles 

DANMARK: SFU 

FINLAND SUOMI: Espoo 

FRANCE: Paris 11 - Dieppe - Nimes - Rouen - Tours - Bordeaux - Montpellier - Amiens - Paris 


Sunday 24 
FRANCE: Paris 11 - Tours - Amboise - Chinon - Arras - Montreuil 
SVERIGE : Sjuharad 


Monday 25 

AUSTRIA: Lienz 

FRANCE: Lille - Marseille - Martigues - Pamiers - Bettancourt - Grammont - Ganges - Bodeaux 
ITALIA : Vicenza 


Tuesday 26 

AUSTRIA: KAB-Steyr 

FRANCE: Saint Nazaire - Paris 11 - Evreux - Montmorillon - Clichy - Bordeaux - Macon - Tours - Epinal 
SVERIGE : Alingsas - Goteborg 


Wednesday 27 
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FRANCE: Saint Nazaire - Rennes - Paris 11 - Viroflay - Voiron - Paris 13 - St Andre de Cubzac - Cholet - 
Toulouse 
SVERIGE : Stockholm - Varberg 


